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LIBRARIAN’S  REPORT 


Library  Purchase 


JE40.MayH:1988:CFDAN 
MAYHEW,  NICHOLAS 

Coinage  in  France  from  the  Dark  Ages  to  Napoleon. 

Pub.  1988,  164pp,  illus. 

This  is  not  a coin  catalog;  it  is  a basic  history  of  early  French  coinage.  Collectors 
with  an  interest  in  any  portion  of  the  period  from  Charlemagne  to  the  eve  of  the 
Revolution  will  enjoy  wandering  through  these  pages  for  the  oversight  the  author 
provides. 


Granvyl  G.  Hulse,  Jr.,  Book  Librarian 
James  D.  Haley,  Periodical  Librarian 

PAPER  MONEY  EXTRACTS  FROM  SELECTED  LITERATURE 

In  the  French  war,  the  people  of  Thuan  Hai  Province  were  ‘among  the  first  to  use  Ho 
Chi  Minh  banknotes’,  printed  in  Annam  for  the  first  time  in  1947.  In  time  these 
notes  became  known  and  ‘the  money  of  Uncle  Ho’s  beard’.  The  printing  blocks  soon 
faded,  and  all  that  appeared  on  the  later  notes  was  the  print  of  the  growth  under  Uncle 
Ho’s  chin.  ‘But  the  people  willingly  accepted  these  from  the  Viet  Minh  in  payment 
for  rice  and  other  goods,  for  by  possessing  such  a note  it  proved  they  were  patriots.’ 

(Taken  from  Romancing  Vietnam,  Justin 
Wintle,  London  & New  York,  1991, 
p.290.) 

(Submitted  by  Howard  A.  Daniel  HI, 
who  believes  the  above  is  the  Pick  46 
Tmng  Bo  note.) 

********************************************************************* 

NUMISMATIC  EXTRACTS  FROM  SELECTED  LITERATURE 

Just  as  stone  axes  had  a symbolic  value  in  Neolithic  Britain,  some  bronze  axes  may 
have  served  a dual  function  in  the  centuries  leading  up  to  the  Iron  Age.  Small  axes 
are  often  found  in  hoards  and  may  even  have  been  a form  of  currency.  In  particular, 
certain  types  of  square-socketed  axes  of  Breton  origin  seem  to  have  been  too  badly 
cast  and  made  of  too  soft  a metal  to  serve  any  practical  purpose,  and  may  have  been 
the  Bronze  Age  equivalent  of  coins. 


(Taken  from  The  Origins  of  Britain, 
Lloyd  and  Jennifer  Liang,  London,  1980, 

p.  182.) 
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WORLD  BIRTHYEAR  COIN  COLLECTIONS 

- A REAL  EGO  TRIP 


Bill  McIntyre  #LM104  & Gerald  Easton  # 838 

How  it  started:  The  idea  for  world  coin  sets  incubated  until  1969.  One  day  in 
November,  Gerald  Easton  and  Bill  McIntyre  were  visiting  the  local  coin  shops  in 
Portland,  Oregon,  a great  way  to  spend  a Saturday.  We  were  world  stamp  and  U.S. 
type  coin  collectors.  We  had  been  looking  at  the  plastic  encased  U.S.  birthdate  coin 
sets.  Both  of  us  had  noticed  some  foreign  coins  sprinkled  around  in  most  shops. 
One  of  us  mused,  "What  if  you  could  get  a coin  from  every  country?"  The  other 
countered  with  "Well,  what  about  one  for  each  country?" 

We  discussed  the  possibility  that  evening  and  I remember  that  one  of  us  pointed  out 
that  in  1900  quite  a few  people  must  have  tried  a worldwide  collection.  Well,  why 
not?  Later,  we  found  that  most  of  the  1900  collectors  didn’t  get  close  to  obtaining 
50%  of  the  denominations,  let  alone  mints.  I guess  the  birthdate  challenge  was  just 
too  great  to  ignore.  Both  succumbed,  the  struggle  (quest)  hatched.  Gerald  collects 
1942  by  country,  denomination,  and  mint.  Bill  collects  1941  by  country, 
denomination,  mint,  varieties,  and  errors.  Both  have  elected  to  throw  in  some  paper 
also. 

Where  would  we  find  references  to  identify  what  was  struck  in  each  of  our  birth 
years  (1941  & 1942)?  The  next  Saturday,  we  looked  around  a few  shops  for  coin 
books  on  foreign  coins.  We  started  with  R.  S.  Yeoman’s  A Catalog  of  Modern 
World  Coins,  Third  Edition  for  coin  types.  This  lasted  for  about  three  months.  We 
scrounged  through  great  10  cent  Junk  Boxes.  We  still  have  some  of  those  coins  in 
our  sets.  Early  coin  books  often  were  unreliable  because  they  used  faulty  mint 
reports  or  just  gave  a possible  range  of  dates. 

During  coin  club  meetings  and  at  local  coin  bourses  (shows),  we  were  introduced  by 
other  foreign  type  collectors  to  their  denomination  or  type  date  check  lists.  They 
were  going  in  a different  direction,  but  their  help  was  welcome.  Our  check  lists  by 
country,  date,  and  denomination  were  sparse  and  had  many  question  marks. 
Yeoman’s  type  book  had  served  to  get  us  looking  for  date,  mintage,  and  denom- 
ination information,  but  left  us  looking  for  dates  that  might  not  have  been  struck 
during  a particular  date  span.  The  need  to  know  which  countries  actually  struck 
coins  during  each  year  led  us  to  find  three  very  important  small  books  identifying 
some  coins  by  country,  denomination,  year  and  mint.  Those  three  Whitman  books; 
red,  green,  and  tan  uncovered  three  continents.  Our  want  lists  grew,  and  so  did 
frustration.  About  this  time  we  both  decided  to  add  mints  for  each  country, 
compounding  the  quest.  Both,  through  a good  friend  and  dealer  in  Sonoma, 
California,  were  encouraged  to  join  Numismatics  International. 

When  a collector  cannot  find  a specimen  because  there  are  not  many  available  for 
whatever  reason,  the  searcher  would  expect  marketplace  factors  sooner  or  later  to 
bring  any  coin  to  the  surface,  but  that  may  not  be  true  for  countries  such  as  Nepal, 
Indian  Native  States  or  Yemen.  We  would  strongly  suspect  that  most  collectors  of 
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date  sets  are  having  or  have  had  the  same  availability  problems.  The  1979  silver 
melt  and  others  before  will  affect  availability. 

Some  of  the  World  War  II  (WWII)  coins  in  the  1960’s  and  early  1970’s  cataloged 
for  10  to  50  cents,  but  were  unobtainable;  driving  each  of  us  to  go  to  coin  shows 
further  afield.  At  the  shows,  on  the  telephone,  and  by  mail  we  met  contemporary 
dealers.  We  met  specialists  of  German,  Rhodesian,  Honduran,  Maundy  Sets,  British 
Commonwealth,  Arabic,  Indian,  Asian,  and  general  foreign.  Some  of  these 
specialists  and/or  dealers  shared  information  about  hard  to  find  years,  denominations 
and  general  condition  available.  Most  were  good  graders  and  demanded  our  best 
negotiation  skills.  Coin  magazines  such  as  World  Coins,  Numismatic  News  and  later 
World  Coin  News  broadened  our  horizons  to  try  mail  order  dealers. 

Our  next  big  break  came  with  the  discovery  of  a black  catalogue  on  British 
Commonwealth  written  by  four  authors.  We  could  have  saved  ourselves  some 
problems  encountered  later  by  studying  it  more  closely.  That  book  may  have  been 
the  impetuous  for  the  current  monster  coin  catalogue  (Krause/Mishler)  which  has, 
instead  of  drowning  out  other  catalogues,  given  incentive  to  individuals  that  would 
specialize  doing  serious  research  and  sharing  their  discoveries  and  written  results. 

Local  coin  clubs  are  vital  to  our  hobby,  but  every  collector  should  have  the  help  of 
a world  coin  society.  Numismatics  International’s  contribution  has  been  steady 
encouragement  every  month  as  the  members  tell  of  their  triumphs  and  challenges. 

Additions  and  corrections  in  the  "phone  book"  (KM’s  Standard  Catalog  of  World 
Coins ) have  added  several  new  challenges,  mostly  varieties,  and  quite  a few  wild 
goose  chases.  The  largest  area  of  re-definition  has  been  in  the  Indian  Native  State 
series.  Several  types,  dates  and  denominations  have  been  dropped,  because  they  were 
never  struck;  others  added  because  a cataloger  thinks  a coin(s)  may  exist  to  complete 
a mint  date  run;  and,  others  seem  not  to  exist  even  though  listed  for  years.  Some 
Indian  States  issues  are  still  questionable  or  are  so  rare  that  the  average  collector 
might  not  obtain  some  in  a lifetime.  In  short,  don’t  accept  a mint  report  or  catalog 
listing  as  valid  until  you  have  seen  it  at  a show,  on  a sellers  list,  or  reliably  reported. 
In  the  June  71  NI  Bulletin,  Mr.  Lee  Harvey  sums  up  how  easy  it  is  for  listing  errors 
to  perpetuate  themselves.  We  recommend  reading  that  monologue. 

After  working  on  the  set  for  about  6 months,  using  only  the  Yeoman  catalogue,  Bill 
and  Gerald  found  that  each  needed  a coin  check  list  due  to  increasing  duplicates.  A 
check  list  is  an  absolute  must.  It  takes  a few  hours  initially  to  do  the  research  and 
list  the  information.  We  find  they  are  nice  when  they  are  written  or  printed  in  one 
of  those  small  pocket  notebooks  that  will  fit  in  a shirt  of  jacket  pocket.  When 
browsing  at  coin  shows,  it  would  be  helpful  to  bring  photographs  of  the  hard  to 
distinguish  coin  varieties  in  a small  photograph  holder  or  a wallet  coin  holder  for 
comparison.  A copier  can  do  wonders. 

Bill’s  first  1941  list  (handwritten  in  a pocket  notebook)  contained  327  different  coins 
from  66  countries.  Information  was  from  the  red,  green,  and  tan  Whitman  books, 
Yeoman,  and  The  Guide  Book  & Catalogue  of  British  Commonwealth  Coins  1660- 
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1969  - 2nd  Ed.  The  second  coin  list  revision  (typed  circa  1971)  contained  349 
different  coins  and  varieties  from  68  countries.  It  was  developed  from  the  then 
current  references  and  several  specialized  Latin  American  catalogues.  The  second 
list  was  printed  on  a mimeograph  machine.  To  encourage  others,  Bill  researched  and 
prepared  mimeograph  lists  for  many  prewar,  wartime  and  post-war  years.  Later  the 
check  lists  for  a range  of  years  between  1911  through  1965  were  all  given  away  at 
coin  shows.  Bill’s  fourth  (current)  revision  has  369  different  coins  and  varieties 
from  7 1 countries. 

Gerald’s  first  1942  list  contained  345  different  coins  from  62  countries.  The  third 
list  contained  388  coins  from  69  countries.  The  fifth  list  contained  389  coins  from 
69  countries.  The  sixth  list  (current)  features  411  coins  from  69  countries. 

Are  these  coin  lists  complete?  Who  knows  what  will  be  found  in  the  next  few  years. 
Depending  on  rarity,  even  if  new  specimens  are  found,  will  a collector  with  average 
resources  be  able  to  afford  them?  But  as  a collector  gets  older  and  we  hope  earning 
more,  he  needs  fewer  and  consequently  may  have  the  price  for  a big  one  or  two. 

The  great  thing  about  birthdate  sets  is  that  the  search  for  each  coin  encourages  the 
collector  to  be  historically  aware  of  world  events  and  their  impact.  The  collector  can 
become  a specialist  for  a small  window  of  numismatic  history.  The  facts  and 
assumptions  revealed  often  form  the  basis  for  new  research  and  discovery. 

Most  collectors  will  never  complete  a world  set  down  to  the  last  coin  if  it  includes 
every  possible  variety,  error  and  mintmark,  but  we  feel  it  is  a most  rewarding 
numismatic  challenge.  A collector  may  limit  the  set  to  just  one  coin  from  each  coun- 
try, add  denominations,  add  mintmarks,  and  add  varieties.  This  can  limit  the  number 
of  specimens,  but  can  offer  opportunity  to  enlarge  the  collectors’  horizon  after 
encouraging  success.  Collecting  is  one  of  the  highest  forms  of  ego  gratification  and 
what  is  wrong  with  pleasure?  The  hardest  lesson  to  learn  was  to  buy  it  first,  then 
upgrade  later.  Many  times,  each  has  found  that  he  waited  years  for  that  better 
specimen.  Some,  either  collector  hasn’t  seen  since  that  first  specimen. 

Everyone  wants  to  give  sound  advice  about  grading  and  often  confuse  it  with  the  act 
of  buying  the  coin.  Here’s  ours,  get  the  best  coin  you  can  afford,  extra  fine  or 
uncirculated  preferred,  but  don’t  turn  down  the  first  one  regardless  of  grade  unless 
you  know  it  is  common.  Realize  that  the  dealer  isn’t  so  interested  in  grading 
nuances.  It  won’t  do  any  good  to  argue  grade  with  the  seller.  The  subject  the  dealer 
may  talk  about  is  "price",  however  some  love  their  coins  dearly.  The  dealer’s 
interest  is  getting  the  best  price  for  his  merchandise  and  yours  is  the  lowest  - a 
common  interest  of  both.  Look  the  coins  over  carefully  and  try  to  determine  in  your 
mind  what  the  average  mark-up  would  be.  Don’t  be  concerned  about  what  he 
purchased  it  for  and  don’t  ask  the  dealer  to  accept  a ridiculously  low  price.  That 
insults  the  dealer’s  intelligence  and  lowers  your  chance  of  buying  the  specimen.  Try 
offering  a slightly  (or  substantially)  lower  price  than  his  markup  and  be  willing  to 
come  up  in  price.  Ask  the  dealer  to  come  down  or  what  is  their  best  price  is.  Don’t 
act  like  you  are  in  a hurry  or  betray  the  extent  of  your  desire.  Try  offering  on  a 
grouping  of  coins  - a lot.  After  all,  the  only  thing  you  should  be  interested  in  is  the 
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best  specimen  at  the  best  price  you  can  afford.  If  you  and  the  dealer  can’t  agree  on 
a price,  both  have  lost.  If  you  want  to  be  tough  on  yourself,  use  standards  such  as 
those  in  Canadian  catalogues  or  ultra  high  European  standards.  The  dealer  is  rarely 
interested  in  discussing  grade,  only  price.  One  thing  extra,  when  you  meet  a 
fledgling  collector  of  your  same  year,  give  the  person  a break  if  you  have  an  extra 
specimen.  But,  we’ve  found  that  people  only  appreciate  what  they  have  to  pay  or 
trade  for. 

On  cleaning  coins,  over  the  years  much  has  been  written  that  either  castigates  the 
cleaner  or  the  purist.  The  purist  sometimes  finds  it  hard  to  believe  that  one  of  their 
coins  had  never  been  cleaned.  Some  of  our  notables  in  this  hobby,  cleaned  coins 
during  the  40’s  and  50’s.  One,  whom  we  can’t  be  remember  by  name  advised,  and 
(paraphrasing),  "that  a coin,  that  you  can’t  see  is  one  you  can’t  enjoy".  Each  of  our 
collections  and  yours  will  contain  coins  that  have  been  cleaned.  Many  from 
equatorial  regions  have  been  boiled,  cleaned  or  sterilized.  Some  not  too  well. 
Bronzes,  unless  they  are  miracles,  don’t  survive  with  luster  for  many  years.  Zinc 
will  form  a white  powder  that  will  destroy  the  field  luster  and  any  other  part  of  the 
coin  it  can  attack.  If  it’s  not  a great  grade,  why  not  clean  it  and  coat  it  lightiy  with 
a non-corrosive  oil.  Zinc  specimens  with  high  mint  luster  are  as  rare  as  hens  teeth. 
Those  WWD  iron  specimens  can  be  real  nice  when  you  put  them  into  the  vault  and 
later  can  have  a fine  dusting  of  red  rust.  Many  a coin  has  deteriorated  again  after 
cleaning.  Remember,  if  you  must  clean,  to  neutralize  the  coin  with  some  diluted 
soda,  if  you  used  a weak  acid.  Soap  is  not  without  its  after  affects  either.  Some 
extremists  have  slabbed  or  encapsulated  coins  in  various  unstable  plastics  or  resin. 
Some  of  those  nice  slabbed  or  plastic  flip  packaged  coins  are  starting  to  dull  or  turn 
green.  Collectors  need  to  remember  that  when  the  mintmaster  alloys,  he  doesn’t 
guarantee  that  the  metals  will  not  bleed,  oxidize  or  deteriorate  many  years  later. 
Even  the  far  seeing  Italians  with  their  WWII  stainless  steel  issues  would  be  surprised 
at  the  loss  of  luster  50  years  later.  Clean  as  you  like,  you  don’t  have  to  apologize 
to  anyone.  The  collector  is  the  recipient  of  the  pleasure  and  peevishness  this  hobby 
affords. 

Most  checklists  give  the  Common  Era  (CE)  date  and  some  give  other  systems.  We 
would  advise  that  when  doing  yours  or  updating  another,  that  you  include  the  actual 
symbols,  either  using  a computerized  draw  program  or  adding  them  by  hand.  This 
is  a great  aid  at  coin  shows. 

Bill’s  checklist  includes  a listing  of  all  coins  known  for  the  year  1941  by  date, 
denomination,  metallic  content,  mint,  catalogue  number,  mintage,  varieties  and  check- 
off space.  The  checklist  includes  listings  for  the  country/colony/protectorates  (72), 
date  in  our  common  era,  and  war  status.  A word  about  dates.  You  can  find  date 
conversion  charts  in  some  catalogs.  For  example,  the  year  1941  AD  equates  to  other 
systems.  Year  1941  CE  (common  era)  equals  both  1997  SE  and  1998  SE  (Samvat 
Era);  Arabic  1359  AH  and  starting  on  January  20th,  1360  AH;  Solar  Persian  Year 
1320;  Japanese  Regnal  Year  16;  Jaipur  Regnal  Year  20;  Manchukuo  Regnal  Year  8; 
Chinese  Republican  Year  30;  2484  (BE)  Buddhist  Era;  and  1116  (ME)  Malabar  Era. 
This  means  that  a collector  may  have  coins  that  are  struck  in  either  the  date 
preceding  the  one  born  in,  or  the  one  after.  Gerald’s  1942  dates  reflect  a year  later 
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and  may  or  may  not  have  two  striking  dates. 

The  dates  may  be  written  in  western  style,  Arabic  script,  Chinese  & Japanese 
characters,  other  languages  or  stylized  variants.  If  the  collector  is  interested  in 
research,  it’s  interesting  to  include  a brief  historical  sketch  following  the 
denomination  checklist  for  each  country  and  their  role  in  history  that  year.  Gerald’s 
and  Bill’s  reflect  the  world  during  World  War  II.  Conversion  rates,  if  you  can  find 
them  are  interesting.  They  can  be  found  in  those  world  year  atlas  books.  Do  some 
research  at  your  library,  you’ll  find  exchange  rates  and  interesting  things  that 
happened  during  the  year  you  were  bom.  This  knowledge  will  allow  you  to 
appreciate  the  environment  in  which  your  parents  lived  and  give  you  a sense  of  your 
place  in  history. 

Wars  create  shortages.  Melting  prewar  and  wartime  coinages  assisted  the  war 
strategic  metal  recovery  efforts,  such  as  nickel  for  gun  barrels,  copper  and  brass  for 
shell  casings.  To  promote  commerce  in  desperate  times  (WWII),  both  sides 
continued  to  coin  in  lesser  metals  such  as  zinc,  aluminum,  and  tin.  These  are  usually 
scarce  in  high  grade.  Our  research  led  us  to  find  that  nickel,  a strategic  war  metal 
was  coined/stored  by  the  Axis  Powers  before  the  war  for  later  use.  The  belligerents 
really  didn’t  intend  to  release  them  for  circulation  at  all. 

A note  about  hard  to  find  coins  in  birthyear  sets.  There  are  some  coins  that  you  may 
have  difficulty  finding.  Early  during  this  pursuit,  and  impatient  with  his  progress. 
Bill  reached  a point  at  which  he  was  willing  to  advertise  for  some  of  the  missing 
coins.  Bill  only  received  one  reply  from  a collector  in  Norway  who  was  trying  to 
sell  some  unverified  patterns.  His  advertisement  buy  price  was  high,  100%  to 

1000%  of  the  catalogue  value.  He  was  not  able  to  buy  any  from  the  advertising. 
Later  some  appeared  on  dealers  lists  at  fair  prices. 

Some  of  Bill’s  1941  coins  that  were  slow  to  appear  were  Argentine  (1  & 2 
Centavos),  Iran  (10  Dinars),  Hong  Kong,  (5  Cent  H mm),  Turkey  (10  Para),  India  (1 
Rupee,  1940  reverse  type)  and  German  military  holed  issue  (10  Reichpfennings  A 
mm  ).  Some  that  haven’t  appeared  are  Hungary  (2  Filler),  German  military  holed 
issues  (5  Reichpfennings  A mm  & F mm)  (10  Reichpfennings  F mm),  those  weird 
Peru  overdates,  Hyderabad  (1  anna),  Jaipur  (1  Rupee  36  mm),  Kutch  (5  & 10  Kori 
1997/1998  SE),  Japanese  and  Japanese  occupied  countries  (thin  planchet  issues), 
Nepal  (20  Paisa  1998SE),  and  Yemen  (1/80  Riyal  or  1 Halala  1360AH). 

Gerald  says  his  hardest  to  find  1942  coins  are  from  Hungary  (2  Filler,  non-restrike), 
Yemen  (1  Halala),  Russia  (10  Kopeck),  Sweden  (1  Krone,  type  of  1941)  and 
Argentina,  (1  Centavo).  Some  coins  that  may  not  exist  include  for  1942  include 
Hyderabad  (1  Rupee  1361AH),  Nepal  (2  Paisa  - Large  Diameter),  Kutch  (1  Kori), 
Travencore  (1/2  Rupee  1118/6ME)  & (1/4  Rupee  1118ME),  Iran  (50  Dinars 
1321/OAH),  Manchukuo  (thick  or  thin  year  9 coins),  and  Italy  (20  Centesimi  plain 
edge). 

During  the  last  few  years,  Bill’s  profession  has  enabled  him  to  wander  about  the 
USA  enjoying  coin  shows  with  dealers  specializing  in  different  countries  and 
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geographical  areas.  During  the  same  period  Gerald  was  receiving  lots  of  lists  and 
working  on  up-grading  his  set.  During  some  of  the  recent  years,  the  pickings  have 
been  sparse  and  during  some  years  each  was  able  to  get  one  of  the  elusive  coins  or 
none.  When  successful,  the  acquisition  occasioned  a celebration.  During  recent 
years,  each  has  been  up-grading  earlier  specimens  that  were  obtained  in  the  lower 
grades. 

Each  year  during  the  war  or  any  other  year  has  scarcities.  Some  are  obtainable,  if 
you  are  willing  to  empty  a small  part  or  all  of  your  wallet.  Being  conservative  has 
its  price  - no  coin!! 
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BRITANNIA 

Britain’s  Britannia  with  shield  and  spear  (or  trident)  dates  back  to  the  Roman  emperor 
Hadrian  (76-138  AD),  on  whose  coinage  it  first  appeared.  It  has  been  suggested  that 
this  motif  commemorated  the  completion  of  Hadrian’s  wall  to  defend  Roman  Britain 
against  the  Piets  in  Scotland. 


(Submitted  by  Reinhold  Jordan) 
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COIN  ABUSE:  or,  on  the  various  uses 
of  coins,  other  than  the  obvious:  Part  I. 

Bob  Forrest,  Manchester,  England,  N1  #2382 

In  Notes  and  Queries  for  September  18th  1852  (1.6.270  - note)  John  H.A.  of  Ensbury, 
Dorset,  asked  "at  what  period  were  coins  first  placed  beneath  the  foundations  of 
buildings?"  This  simple  question  resulted  in  a fitful  correspondence  that  extended 
over  many  years,  the  first  response  coming  from  an  anonymous  correspondent  who, 
in  the  issue  for  November  13th  1852  (1.6.470)  pointed  out  that  Sir  Thomas  Browne 
mentioned  the  practice  in  chapter  4 of  his  Hydriotaphia  as  early  as  1658  ("though  it 
may  probably  be  traced  to  an  earlier  date",  our  correspondent  added.)  The  relevant 
paragraph  of  Hydriotaphia  reads  thus: 

"But  the  ancient  custome  of  placing  coyns  in  considerable  urns,  and 
the  present  practice  of  burying  medals  in  the  noble  foundations  of 
Europe,  are  laudable  ways  of  historical  discoveries,  in  actions,  persons, 
chronologies;  and  posterity  will  applaud  them." 

Later,  in  the  issue  of  February  12th  1853  (1.7.166)  one  H.T.H.  wrote  in  to  give  an 
account  of  an  early  seventeenth  century  hand-written  manuscript  which  stated  that 
coins  had  been  laid  in  the  foundations  of  Boston  steeple  in  1309.  I presume  this 
refers  to  the  parish  church  of  St.  Botolph  in  Boston,  Lincolnshire.  At  any  rate,  the 
relevant  passage  reads  thus: 

"That  in  the  yeere  of  or  Lord  God  1309,  the  steeple  of  Boston,  on  the 
Monday  next  following  Palme  Sunday,  was  digged  wt  many  myners 

till  Mydsomer And  there,  uppon  Monday  nexte  after  the  feast  of  St 

John  Baptist,  was  layd  the  first  stone,  and  that  stone  layd  Dame 
Margaret  Tylney,  and  thereuppon  layd  she  vl.  sterling.  The  nexte 
stone  was  layd  by  Sr  John  Tattersall,  prson  of  Boston,  who  layd  down 
thereuppon  vl.  sterling.  And  Richard  Stevenson,  merchant  of  the 
Staple,  layd  the  third  stone,  and  thereuppon  vl.  sterling.. ..Remaining 
amongst  the  records  at  Lincolne." 

On  June  1 1th  1859  (2.7.483)  one  F.C.B.  diversified  the  discussion  with  this  somewhat 
vague,  not  to  mention  curious,  contribution: 

"May  not  this  custom  have  descended  to  our  day,  filtered  through 
increasing  civilisation  and  a purer  religion,  from  the  ancient  practice 
of  burying  human  beings  alive  under  city  walls  and  gateways?  The 
subject  having  been  apparently  at  rest  I destroyed  the  notes  I made  on 
it  a few  years  since,  and  I can  now  recall  only  that  Gibbon  gives  an 
instance,  with  respect  (I  think)  to  Adrianople;  and  that  Jewish  legends 
affirm  that  the  Hebrews  were  compelled  to  build  their  children  into  the 
Egyptian  walls.  I had  other  instances  of  it  in  Asia.  Pallas  mentions 
one,  but  I cannot  refer  to  it." 
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I leave  readers  to  make  up  their  own  minds  about  that  one!  Meanwhile,  in  the  issue 
of  January  8th  1870  (4.5.27)  "Vebna"  included  the  following  passage  in  a lengthy 
note  on  the  general  topic  of  foundation  and  dedication  stones: 

"With  regard  to  the  deposit  of  coins  in  foundation  stones,  an  early 
instance  is  mentioned  in  Trollope’s  Life  of  Filippo  Strozzi,  in  quoting 
a diary  of  the  period.  The  writer  was  present  as  the  concrete  for  the 
foundation  of  the  Strozzi  palace  was  completed,  and  relates  that  as  he 
came  up  at  that  moment  Filippo  himself  was  there, 

"And  as  I stood  by  his  side,  says  he  to  me,  ‘Take  a 
stone  and  cast  it  in,’  and  so  I did.  Indeed,  I put  my 
hand  into  my  pocket  while  he  stood  by,  and  threw  into 
the  foundation  an  old  quattrino  marked  with  the  giglio." 

He  adds  - 

"And  I took  Guarnieri"  (his  son)  "on  my  shoulder,  and 
he  looked  down  into  the  foundations"  (they  were  laid 
from  20  to  30  feet  deep).  "And  I gave  him  a quattrino 
with  the  giglio  on  it  to  throw  in.  And  I made  him  throw 
in  also  a bunch  of  damask  roses  that  he  had  in  his 
hand." 

The  reference  here  is  to  the  Strozzi  Palace  in  Florence,  begun  in  1489.  "Vebna"  goes 
on  to  say  that: 

"Thoresby  in  his  Diary , under  Aug.  27,  1722,  notes  that  he  ‘went  in 
procession  to  the  Burrow  Lane,  where  Parson  Robinson  laid  the  first 
stone  of  the  new  church  (and  three  guineas  under  it  for  the  workmen).’ 

This  is  a new  view  of  the  object  of  the  deposit,  and  one  which 
doubtless  has  been  taken  by  the  workmen  themselves  from  time  to 
time.  Whether  from  this  or  some  other  cause  it  appears  that  no 
exertions  availed  to  reveal  the  foundation  stone  of  the  late  Blackfriars 
Bridge,  although  the  old  work  was  thoroughly  eradicated." 

In  Notes  and  Queries  for  August  27th  1870  (4.6.184),  W.H.James  Weale  noted  that 
when  the  palace  of  the  magistrates  of  the  Franc  of  Bruges  was  rebuilt  in  1520,  a gold 
angel  was  placed  under  the  foundation  stone.  "This  is  the  earliest  instance  I can 
quote  at  present,"  he  added,  "but  I am  certain  that  I have  met  with  such  at  a much 
earlier  date."  Be  that  as  it  may,  the  following  is  a translation  of  a record  he  refers 
to: 


"Paid  and  given,  the  4th  day  of  April,  1520  (modern  style),  to  the  son 
of  Gillian  van  Haveskercke,  an  angel,  to  be  laid  by  him  under  the  first 
stone  of  the  foundation  of  the  aforesaid  new  work,  value  according  to 
the  order  (of  payment  passed  by  the  treasurer),  six  pounds  parisis." 
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A further  digression  on  the  theme  began  with  a letter  form  J.T.F.  in  the  issue  of 
January  29th  1870  (4.5.133): 

"In  connection  with  the  deposit  of  coins  in  foundation  stones,  which 
doubtless  originated  in  the  desire  to  leave  some  characteristic  and 
permanent  memorial  of  the  time  at  which  they  were  laid,  it  should  be 
noticed  that  from  medieval  times  it  has  been  no  uncommon  practice  to 
impress  coins,  jettons  and  medals  on  the  moulds  for  church  bells,  so 
that  they  are  reproduced  together  with  the  inscriptions,  founders’ 
marks,  or  other  stamps.  At  Sevenhampton  in  Gloucestershire,  is  or 
was  a bell  bearing  a replica  of  a Jewish  half-shekel." 

On  August  22nd  1874  (5.2.147),  another  correspondent,  W.H.  of  Shrewsbury,  wrote 
in  about  the  restoration  of  the  church  at  Haddenham,  in  the  Isle  of  Ely,  mentioning 
that  it  had  a peal  of  six  bells  of  various  dates  from  1657  to  1741.  He  noted: 

"Two  of  the  bells,  the  fourth  and  fifth,  bear  the  impress  of  coins,  in 
relief,  as  if  they  had  been  placed  in  the  sand  previous  to  pouring  in  the 
molten  metal.  On  the  fourth  is  a halfpenny  of  George  II,  and  on  the 
fifth  two  shillings,  one  of  George  I and  the  other  of  Anne.  Whether 
it  was  customary  thus  to  affix  coins  to  bells  at  this  period  (1725-41), 
some  one  better  versed  in  campanology  will  perhaps  explain..." 

As  regards  the  subject  of  coins  in  foundation  stones,  though,  the  discussion  lay 
dormant  for  nearly  thirty  years,  before  one  H.B.C.  ventured  to  resurrect  it  in  the  issue 
for  December  16th  1899  (9.4.499).  Was  it  just  to  mark  the  date,  he  asked,  or  was 
there  some  other  reason? 

No-one,  apparently,  took  up  the  challenge  this  time,  until  one  B.B.  wrote,  in  the  issue 
of  March  10th  1900  (9.5.197): 

"No  reply  having  appeared,  may  I ask  if  it  has  been  noted  that  coins 
were  formerly  placed  over  the  doorways  of  houses  to  denote  the 
approximate  date  of  the  erection  of  the  building,  for  good  luck,  as 
horseshoes  are  so  frequently  hung  near  the  doorway  now,  or  for  some 
other  reason?  During  repairs  to  my  house  in  1867,  silver  coins  of  the 
reigns  of  Queen  Elizabeth  and  Charles  I were  met  with;  these  had  been 
placed  on  the  oak  lintels,  which  were  then  round  (except  the  outside 
being  rather  weather-wom),  or  in  the  masonry  close  above.  I am  told 
by  builders  that  they  have  been  met  with  in  other  houses  built  at  the 
period  indicated." 

This  was  followed  by  an  interesting  letter  from  a Frederick  T.  Hibgame  in  the  issue 
for  April  7th  1900  (9.5.271): 

"During  some  alterations  in  one  of  the  original  houses  built  in 
Philadelphia,  U.S.,  soon  after  the  foundation  of  that  city  by  Penn  in  the 
seventeenth  century,  I saw  a number  of  English  coins  of  the  period 
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unearthed  from  the  threshold  of  the  principal  entrance,  under  which 
they  had  been  buried.  They  were  all  copper  coins,  and  one  of  the 
workmen  told  me  he  had  often  found  similar  coins  under  the 
thresholds  of  old  houses  in  that  part  of  the  city.  I remember  seeing 
some  Georgian  pennies  removed  from  underneath  the  doorstep  of  an 
old  house  in  New  York,  where  they  had  evidently  been  placed  when 
the  house  was  built.  It  would  seem  to  have  been  the  custom  for  the 
early  colonists  in  America  to  place  coins  brought  from  the  mother 
country  under  the  thresholds  of  their  new  homes,  either  for  a 
sentimental  reason,  or  else  possibly  to  mark  the  date  of  their  erection." 

Perhaps  readers  of  NI  Bulletin  can  add  to  this? 

The  use  of  coins  to  date  foundation  stones  - and  church  bells!  - leads  us  to  another 
numismatic  by-way,  namely  coins  sealed  in  glass  tankards  and  such  like.  This  subject 
was  first  raised  by  J.C.J.  in  Notes  and  Queries  for  January  18th,  1862  (3.1.50.): 

"About  a century  and  a half  ago,  as  I imagine,  it  was  the  fashion  to 
insert  silver  coins  in  English  glass  tankards.  Is  anything  known  of  the 
makers  of  them,  and  whether  the  coins  enclosed  are  a sign  of  the  date? 

I have  two:  one  containing  a twopenny  piece  of  George  n,  and 

another  with  a half-crown  of  Charles  H The  design  of  the  two  is  very 
similar,  except  that  the  one  with  the  earlier  coin  is  not  finished  quite 
as  well  as  the  other.  The  half-crown,  however,  is  rubbed;  and  so  must 
have  been  some  considerable  time  in  circulation,  which  somewhat 
militates  against  the  tankard  being  contemporary  with  the  coin.  Would 
any  of  your  correspondents  be  kind  enough  to  inform  us  whether  they 
possess  any  such  specimens  of  glass,  and  the  coins  enclosed  in  them? 

It  would  be  of  some  interest  to  those  who  care  about  English  glass  to 
have  this  point  settled." 

On  February  8th  1862  (3.1.116),  one  E.M.  wrote  to  say  he  had  a glass  tankard  nine 
inches  high  with  a coin  - apparently  a shilling  - of  George  III,  dated  1787,  inserted 
into  it.  In  the  same  issue  (same  page)  Mr.  John  S.  Burn  reported  that  he  had  a small 
glass  tankard  enclosing  a twopenny  piece  of  George  I,  adding  that  "the  reverse  was 
evidently  worn  before  its  insertion  in  the  glass."  On  July  12th  1862  (3.2.38)  one 
H.S.G.  reported  that  the  insertion  of  coins  into  glassware  "is  a common  practice  at  the 
present  day  among  the  journeymen  glass-blowers." 

From  glassware  to  silverware,  now.  On  5th  April  1862  (3.1.277)  "Old  Mem."  wrote: 

"Sam.  Pepys,  whom  I verily  believe  to  have  acquired  his  habit  of 
‘note-making’  from  the  gallant  progenitor  of  our  Captain  Cuttle,  so 
often  mentioned  in  his  Diary,  refers  to  this  custom: 

‘Captain  Cocke  shewed  me  two  or  three  of  a great 
number  of  silver  dishes  and  plates,  which  he  bought  of 
an  Embassador  that  did  lack  money,  in  the  edges  and 
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basins  of  which  was  placed  silver  and  gold  medalls 
very  ancient.’  - vol.  ii,  p.303. 

Have  these  been  preserved,  or,  have  they  vanished  in  the  melting-pot? 

Lord  Braybrooke  has,  elsewhere,  a more  satisfactory  article  on  the 
subject: 


‘Baron  Cornwallis,  the  then  Treasurer  of  the  Household, 
distributed  the  medals  at  Charles  the  Second’s 
Coronation,  and  received  as  his  fee  nearly  an  hundred; 
which  were  preserved  in  the  family,  and  recently 
arranged  so  as  to  form  the  setting  of  large  silver  cup, 
now  at  Audley  End.’  - Note,  ibid.  vol.  i,  p.176. 

Many  years  ago,  I remember  seeing,  in  the  shop-window  of  a 
silversmith  in  Cockspur  Street,  a large  tankard;  the  lower  rim  of  which 
was  thickly  set  with  coins  or  medals." 

On  May  17th  1862  (3.1.397),  R.W.B.  wrote: 

"I  well  remember  more  than  fifty  years  ago  that  when  a bowl  of 
Bishop  was  provided  for  us  Eton  boys  at  ‘the  Christoper’,  the  ladle 
with  which  we  helped  ourselves  to  its  spicy  contents  had  a seven- 
shilling piece  at  the  bottom  of  it." 

(Bishop,  incidentally,  is  a sweet  drink  made  of  mulled  and  spiced  port,  mixed  with 
wine,  to  which  oranges,  lemons  and  sugar  are  added.) 

On  May  31st  1862  (3.1.436),  H.D’Aveney  wrote  that  he  had  a silver  patch  box  the 
lid  of  which  was  formed  of  a medal  struck  in  commemoration  of  the  coronation  of 
Queen  Anne. 

But  by  July  5th  1862  (3.2.8),  S.C.Freeman  had  brought  the  discussion  back  to  ladles 
again.  He  owned,  he  said,  a silver  punch  ladle  with  a gold  coin  set  in  its  base: 

"...its  little  history  is,  that  the  silver  part,  being  the  ladle,  was  formed 
from  a Spanish  dollar  picked  up  in  Cheapside,  more  than  a century 
ago,  by  a forefather  of  mine.  Tradition  adds,  that  the  gold  coin  was 
also  found  by  him  or  his  wife." 

He  went  on  to  give  a detailed  description  of  the  gold  coin,  which  led  to  is  subsequent 
(Nov.  8th,  1862)  identification  by  "Sigma  Tau"  of  Capetown  as  "a  ducat  of  the  Low 
Country  Confederate  States,  minted  for  the  province  of  Holland."  (3.2.375) 

The  subject  of  ladles  then  lay  dormant  for  some  years,  until  on  January  14th,  1899, 
it  re-surfaced,  this  time  linked  to  an  inquiry  from  L.M.Sherring  about  hall  marks: 
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"An  ancient  ladle,  presumably  of  silver,  has  recently  come  into  my 
possession.  A coin  of  George  III  (1787)  is  inserted  in  the  bowl,  but 
no  hall-mark  is  discoverable.  The  following  legend,  in  minute 
characters,  scarcely  discernible,  appears  on  the  rim  of  the  bowl,  "Anno 
tricesimo  tertio  regni  Decus  et  tutamen."  Is  this,  perhaps,  equivalent 
to  a hall-mark;  and  does  it  fix  the  date  of  the  manufacture?  In  N & Q 
(3rd  S.i.397),  a propos  of  several  earlier  notes  on  coins  inserted  in 
tankards,  there  is  a note  by  R.W.B.  concerning  ladles  with  coins 
inserted,  but  no  mention  is  made  of  inscriptions  or  hall-marks.  It 
would  interest  me  also  to  know  if  these  curious  articles  are  rare." 

In  the  issue  of  February  18th  1899  (9.3.137)  various  replies  were  printed.  Thus  one 

A.G.Reid  wrote: 

"The  coin  referred  to  is  a crown  piece  of  George  III,  and  inscription 
round  the  rim  of  the  bowl  is  the  usual  inscription  around  the  rim  of 
crown  pieces.  From  the  description  of  the  ladle  it  does  not  appear 
where  the  coin  was  placed,  most  probably  at  the  bottom;  and,  if  so,  the 
outer  rim  may  have  been  cut  off  around  the  coin,  and  placed  so  as  to 
form  the  rim  of  the  bowl.  Of  course,  the  date  of  the  coin  is  the  33rd 
year  of  George  III.  I do  not  suppose  that  ladles  with  coins  inserted  are 
rare." 

Col.  H.  Malet  likewise  wrote: 

"These  punch  ladles  are  frequently  to  be  met  with,  many  of  them 
being,  like  this  specimen  inquired  about  by  Mr  Sherring,  beaten  out  of 
crown  pieces,  on  the  milling  edge  of  which  appears  this  motto." 

J.H.Matthews  added: 

"These  articles  are  hardly  rare,  for  an  example  may  easily  be  obtained 
from  a dealer  in  old  silver;  but  a good  specimen  is  always  pretty  and 
interesting.  A punch  ladle  which  belonged  to  my  great-great-great 
grandfather  is  in  the  possession  of  a relative.  In  it  is  inserted  a shilling 
of  1742,  and  there  are  the  hall-mark  and  the  initials  T.W.M.  Half  of 
the  original  twisted  ebony  handle,  with  silver  joints,  is  attached  to  the 
ladle.  I believe  this  is  a rather  early  example." 

D.R.Dossetor  added  that  he  owned  a ladle  with  a 1787  George  HI  guinea  at  the 

bottom,  and  a W.C.B.  wrote: 

"My  brother  has  a silver  ladle  which  belonged  to  our  grandfather.  It 
is  two  inches  and  quarter  in  diameter  and  one  inch  deep,  ornamented 
all  round  with  roses  and  other  flowers  in  repouss6  work.  The  bottom 
is  formed  by  a Spanish  silver  coin  a trifle  larger  than  a shilling  - 
"Carolus  III  Dei  Gratia  1773",  "Hispan  et  Ind  Rex  M°  2R  FM."  There 
is  no  hall-mark." 
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So,  thus  far  we  have  ladles,  glass  tankards,  punch  bowls,  ornamental  boxes  and 
church  bells  adorned  with  - and  possibly  dated  by  - coins.  Whatever  next? 


Note.  Readers  not  familiar  with  the  layout  of  Notes  and  Queries  should  be  aware  that 
it  appeared  in  dated  instalments,  which  built  up  into  volumes,  which  in  their  turn 
formed  a number  of  series.  Thus  1.6.270  indicates  1st  series,  volume  6,  page  270, 
for  example. 

Readers  should  also  note  that  I have  quoted  "warts  and  all"  from  the  letters  published 
in  Notes  and  Queries,  without  any  attempt  at  correction,  which,  without  actually 
seeing  the  coins  concerned,  would  in  many  instances  be  effectively  impossible 
anyway.  I mention  this  lest  some  readers  are  severely  puzzled  by  the  1787  crown  of 
the  33rd  year  of  George  HI,  the  most  glaring  example  to  emerge  from  the  woodwork! 


OVERSTRIKES  AND  COUNTERSTAMPS 

When  a coin  that  had  been  counterstamped  was  overstruck,  that  is,  served  as  a blank 
for  a "new"  coin,  the  countermark  often  remained  clearly  visible.  This  poses  the 
problem  for  many  collectors  of  how  to  distinguish  between  a stamp  applied  before  the 
overstriking  and  one  put  on  afterward. 

A coin  that  has  been  counterstamped  on  only  one  side,  as  is  usually  the  case,  shows 
a bulge  on  the  other,  especially  if  it  is  thin.  This  may  be  seen  in  the  coppers  of  Malta 
and  Spain,  the  original  silver  sou  marqu6s  of  France,  and  even  the  thicker  coins  of 
the  Netherlands  and  Germany.  When  such  a coin  is  overstruck,  the  countermark  may 
remain  visible,  but  the  bulge  disappears.  This  can  be  seen  in  the  Spanish  coppers 
overstruck  in  1658-59  and  the  French  sou  marqu6s  overstruck  around  1692. 

(Submitted  by  Paul  F.  L.  de  Groot) 

********* ****************************************** ****************** 

PAPER  MONEY  EXTRACTS 

"Names  suggested  to  date  for  the  new  unit  of  currency  to  be  issued  by  Great  Britain 
include  "anglia",  "anglo",  "Churchill",  "dollar",  "Leo",  and  "sum"." 

From  Currency  Collector,  Vol.  4,  No.  2, 
Summer  1963. 

(Submitted  by  John  E.  Sandrock) 

********************************************************************* 

ROMAN  COINS  AT  BATH 

In  the  course  of  rehabilitating  the  Roman  baths  at  Bath  in  England  some  16,000 
ancient  Roman  coins  were  recovered. 
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(Submitted  by  Reinhold  Jordan) 


THE  LOVERS  OF  TERUEL 


Peter  S.  Horvitz,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania,  NI  # 2215 

The  city  of  Teruel  is  the  capital  of  the  Spanish  province  of  the  same  name.  The  city 
lies  directly  east  of  Madrid,  in  the  mountains  of  the  southern  part  of  the  old  kingdom 
of  Aragon,  northwest  of  Valencia.  The  city  was  the  site  of  one  of  the  major  battles 
of  the  Spanish  Civil  War  between  December,  1937  and  February,  1938. 

In  the  cloisters  of  San  Pedro,  in  the  city,  lie  the  remains  of  the  famous  lovers,  Diego 
de  Marcilla  and  Isabel  de  Segura,  who  lived  in  the  13th  century.  Their  tragic  story 
has  inspired  numerous  poets  and  playwrights,  including  Tirso  de  Molina,  Perez  de 
Montalban,  Yaque  de  Salas,  Rey  de  Artieda,  and  Juan  Eugenio  Hartzenbusch. 

The  legend  of  the  lovers  tells  that  two  men,  Diego  de  Marcilla  and  Fernando  both 
asked  for  the  hand  in  marriage  of  Isabel  de  Segura.  Isabel  loved  Diego,  but  he  was 
rejected  because  of  his  poverty.  He  asked  for  more  time  to  make  himself  worthy. 
He  left  Teruel  and  sought  his  fortune  elsewhere.  He  obtained  both  nobility  and  riches 
through  his  deeds.  But,  in  the  meantime,  Isabel’s  father,  who  favored  the  wealthy 
Fernando,  had  rumors  spread  abroad  of  the  death  of  Diego.  His  daughter  heard  the 
rumors  and  felt  trapped  by  circumstances.  She  reluctantly  agreed  to  marriage  with 
Fernando.  The  couple  was  married  and  were  in  the  midst  of  their  wedding  feast, 
when  Diego  suddenly  returned.  The  lovers  looked  at  each  other  and,  in  a flash  of 
intuition,  understood  their  misfortune.  Diego  immediately  fell  dead.  As  the  shocked 
guests  prepared  to  carry  away  the  body,  Isabella  threw  herself  across  her  fallen  lover 
and  also  expired. 


There  exists  at  least  one  medal  that  commemorates  this  tragic  tale.  This  medal  was 
probably  struck  by  the  government  of  the  city  of  Teruel.  The  medal  measures  45 
millimeters  and  is  struck  in  silver.  The  example  illustrated  above  was  struck  in  proof 
condition,  with  the  details  of  the  design  frosted  and  the  background  mirror-like.  The 
medal  is  undated.  The  obverse  depicts  the  crowned  arms  of  the  city  against  a 
background  of  flags,  guns,  branches,  and  drums.  The  arms  include  a bat  under  the 
crown.  The  inscription  is  TERUEL  LA  CIUDAD  DEL  AMOR  or  "Teruel,  City  of 
Love."  The  reverse  depicts  the  final  moment  in  the  tragedy  of  the  famous  lovers. 
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Isabel  has  fallen  lifeless  across  the  body  of  Diego.  The  wedding  guests  look  on  in 
horror  and  disbelief.  Diego’s  casket  rests  on  a table  which  is  inscribed  with  the 
partial  Latin  inscription  IN  EXIT,  the  end  of  the  last  word  being  covered  by  Isabel’s 
knees.  The  legend  consists  of  the  names  ISABEL  DE  SEGURA  above  and  DIEGO 
DE  MARCILLA  below.  The  names  are  separated  by  hearts.  A number  is  stamped 
above  the  scene.  The  edge  of  the  medal  is  milled. 

GOLD  COIN  BENEATH  SHIP’S  MAINMAST 

It  was  customary  for  centuries  to  put  a gold  coin  beneath  the  base  of  a new  ship’s 
mainmast.  This  was  an  extension  of  the  habit  in  ancient  times  of  buying  the  dead  with 
a "Sharon’s  penny"  in  the  deceased’s  mouth  so  that  he  would  be  able  to  pay  Sharon 
to  ferry  him  across  the  River  Styx  to  the  land  of  the  dead.  If  the  ship  went  down,  the 
gold  piece  was  there  to  be  used  as  payment  to  convey  its  entire  crew  across  the  River 
Styx. 


(Submitted  by  Reinhold  Jordan) 

******************************************************************** 


GOLD  MELT  DOWN  OF  1713 

The  Prussian  King  Frederick  William  I,  known  as  the  "soldier  King",  shortly  after  his 
accession  in  1713  visited  the  Royal  Coin  Cabinet  and  personally  selected  some  300 
gold  coins  and  medals  which  he  ordered  to  be  melted  down,  the  resulting  bullion  to 
be  applied  to  reducing  the  public  debt.  The  largest  piece  sacrificed  had  a value  at  the 
time  of  almost  100  talers. 


(Submitted  by  Reinhold  Jordan) 

******************************************************************** 


PAPER  MONEY  EXTRACTS 

South  Africa’s  new  decimal  currency  was  introduced  on  14  February  1961.  The 
"rand"  takes  its  name  from  the  famous  gold  mining  region,  the  Witwatersrand.  The 
new  issue  replaces  the  British  monetary  system  which  has  been  in  use  for  fifty-eight 
years. 


(Submitted  by  John  E.  Sandrock) 

**************************** ********************* ******************* 

OSAKA  MINT  COLLECTION 

A great  part  of  the  Imperial  Osaka  Mint’s  coin  collection  was  melted  down  after 
World  War  II  by  order  of  the  U.S.  occupation  authorities. 
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(Submitted  by  Reinhold  Jordan) 


FARES,  PLEASE! 

Philip  Kiernan,  London,  Ontario,  Canada,  NI  # 2471 

Recently,  a local  coin  dealer  purchased  the  London  Transit  Commission’s  duds. 
These  are  coins  which  are  used  as  bus  fare  but  are  not  Canadian.  Most  of  the  coins 
purchased  were  modern  foreign  coins  though  there  were  a few  surprises.  I was 
fortunate  enough  to  obtain  a few  of  the  more  interesting  pieces  and  I list  three  of 
them  below. 

1)  A jeton  circa  1300.  This  brass  coin  is  exactly  the  same  size  and  colour 
(but  not  the  same  shape)  as  a loonie  (Canadian  one  dollar  coin).  It  is  about 
half  the  thickness  and  the  designs  are  completely  different.  The  reverse  shows 
three  fleurs  de  lis  in  a shield  and  the  obverse  bears  a cross  pattern. 

2)  A counterfeit  sovereign  dated  1925.  There  is  no  mintmark  so  it  is  a 
forgery  of  the  London  mint’s  product.  This  coin  is  silver  coloured  (possibly 
nickel)  and  was  once  gold  plated.  It  has  been  damaged  by  a change  sorting 
machine  in  such  a way  that  the  milling  has  been  removed.  It  is  just  a little 
bigger  than  a nickel  and  I can  quite  understand  someone  shortsighted 
mistaking  it  for  one. 

3)  This  was  the  biggest  surprise  of  all.  A silver  penny  of  king  John  (Seaby 
1349-1353).  King  John  reigned  from  1199-1216  A.D.,  he  is  well  known  for 
signing  the  Magna  Carta  and  losing  the  crown  jewels.  The  coin  is  a little 
bigger  than  a dime  and  is  much  thinner.  The  obverse  bears  a portrait  of  John 
and  the  reverse  a short  cross  with  annults.  The  coin  has  a market  value  of 
approximately  $30,  far  better  than  the  $1.40  bus  fare  it  was  used  to  pay  part 
of. 

So  how  did  all  these  strange  items  find  their  way  into  London  Transit  Commission 
fare  boxes?  I don’t  know  and  I don’t  suppose  I ever  will.  You  can  easily  imagine 
someone  finding  some  circular  pieces  of  metal  in  granny’s  old  button  box  and 
thinking  that  they  might  get  a free  ride  with  them.  However,  you  can  also  imagine 
that  the  shortsighted  or  the  blind  mixed  them  up  with  real  coins.  Coins  1 and  3 are 
not  dated  and  so  to  the  non-numismatist  they  show  no  signs  of  being  old.  Many  of 
the  modem  coins  purchased  by  the  dealer  had  a value  far  greater  than  a single  fare. 
British  pound  coins  for  instance  which  are  worth  about  $2.15  Canadian  were  found 
in  large  quantities.  So  how  did  these  coins  get  to  Canada  in  the  first  place? 

All  of  them  may  have  fallen  out  of  collections  and  into  the  hands  of  idiots  who  spent 
them,  though  for  number  1 and  possibly  number  3,  I am  more  inclined  to  think  that 
they  came  to  Canada  in  the  early  part  of  the  19th  century  when  Canada  was  desperate 
for  coinage  of  any  type.  The  jeton  might  have  been  used  as  a halfpenny  without 
much  difficulty  as  brass  buttons  and  Roman  sesterti  were  circulating  at  that  same 
value.  The  penny  of  John  is  about  the  size  of  a 6d  though  still  much  thinner.  I can’t 
honestly  imagine  anyone  mistaking  it  as  such  but  it  is  a possibility.  The  sovereign 
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is  most  likely  a leftover  from  someone’s  holiday  or  an  immigrant’s  purse.  So,  lost 
from  collections  or  used  in  Canada  as  a primitive  substitute  for  money,  take  your  pick 
but  the  fact  remains  that  some  person  (knowingly  or  unknowingly)  placed  them  in  an 
electronic  fare  box  in  London,  Ontario  with  the  deluded  hope  that  they  might  be  taken 
at  a modem  value  of  dollar,  nickel  or  a dime. 

******************************************************************** 


SPANISH  " INSTRUCTIONAL  COIN  SETS" 

In  Spain,  after  Franco’s  victory,  old  Spanish  coins  were  restruck  as  teaching  aids,  to 
be  used  in  schools  to  highlight  Spain’s  past  glory.  The  restrikes,  in  base  metal,  were 
thinly  plated.  Some  96  varieties  made  up  the  "instructional  set." 

(Submitted  by  Reinhold  Jordan) 

*********************  ************************  ********  **********  ****** 


KOPECK 

The  Russian  coin  denomination  kopeck  comes  from  the  Russian  word  for  spear  or 
lance.  Late  medieval  silver  kopecks  carried  a mounted  figure  with  a spear. 

(Submitted  by  Reinhold  Jordan) 


MULTIPLE  TALERS 

Multiple  talers  struck  from  taler  dies  on  thick  planchets,  chiefly  in  the  16th  and  17th 
centuries  in  Europe,  reached  an  extreme  in  Poland,  where  struck  talers  were  coined 
on  thick  planchets  up  to  10-taler  weight. 


(Submitted  by  Reinhold  Jordan) 


TREVES  MINT 

During  the  century  between  294  and  394  AD  the  Roman  Mint  at  Treves  struck  coins 
for  38  emperors,  members  of  the  imperial  family  and  usurpers.  In  all  there  were  520 
different  gold  types,  310  silver  varieties,  and  over  2200  varieties  in  copper. 

(Submitted  by  Reinhold  Jordan) 

******************************************************************** 
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BOOK  NEWS  AND  REVIEWS 


Copper  Cash  and  Silver  Taels:  The  Money  of  Manchu  China.  By  John  E. 

Sandrock.  Quality  hardcovers,  8-1/2"  x 11",  432  pp.,  243  photographs,  many  rare, 
plus  maps  and  tables.  Available  from  Bunker  Hill  Enterprises,  Department  X,  P.  O. 
Box  436,  Monkton,  MD  21111-0436.  Prices  is  $44.50  plus  $3.50  postage  and 
handling.  Maryland  residents  add  5%  sales  tax.  Foreign  orders  add  $5.50  per  book 
for  surface  shipment. 


Collectible  American  Coins.  By  Kenneth  Bressett.  Hardcover,  9"  x 11",  320  pp., 
photographs.  Available  from  Sanford  J.  Durst,  1 1 Clinton  Avenue,  Rockview  Centre, 
NY  11570.  Prices  if  $17.95  postpaid. 

Sanford  J.  Durst,  numismatic  book  publisher  and  distributor  has  made  a special 
purchase  of  a well-known,  high-quality  volume,  Collectible  American  Coins,  by 
Kenneth  Bressett 

This  oversized  "coffee  table"  book,  with  virtually  every  page  having  coin  illustrations 
in  color,  covers  all  regular  U.S.  coinage,  colonial  coins,  commemorative  coins,  private 
issues,  and  tokens. 

It  is  unusually  well- written  and  provides  deep  insight  into  the  history  of  U.S. 
numismatics.  Kenneth  Bressett  is  also  the  editor  of  the  Redbook  and  a well  known 
collector,  authority,  author,  and  scholar  in  the  numismatic  field. 

Beautiful  photographs  from  the  American  Numismatic  Association  and  some  of  the 
country’s  premier  coin  collections  illustrate  the  saga  of  American  coins.  This  book 
joins  history,  artistic  values,  and  behind-the-scenes  anecdotes  with  price  guides  that 
are  likely  to  lead  you  on  a treasure  hunt. 

The  book  was  published  recently  to  celebrate  the  ANA’s  100th  anniversary  and  is  a 
must  for  every  numismatic  library.  It  was  published  at  $30.00  and  is  offered  at  just 
$17.95  postpaid. 


Information  supplied  by  Sanford  J.  Durst 

The  Standard  Catalogue  of  Canadian  Coins  1996  (50th  Edition ).  Revised  by  W. 
K.  Cross.  Softcover,  5-1/2"  x 8-1/2",  303  pp.,  photographs.  Available  from  The 
Charlton  Press,  2010  Yonge  Street,  Toronto,  Ontario,  M4S  1Z9,  Canada.  Price  is 
$12.95  Canadian. 

In  1952,  Jim  Charlton  published  the  first  edition  of  the  Catalogue  of  Canadian  Coins, 
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Tokens  and  Fractional  Currency.  This  most  recent  edition  covers  legal  tender 
coinage  used  in  Canada  from  the  17th  century  issues  of  the  French  colonial  regime 
through  the  1996  coinage.  Specimen  coins,  collector  coins,  foreign  coins  used  in 
Canada  in  the  17th  century,  platinum  coins,  collector  sets,  patterns,  trial  pieces, 
official  fabrications  and  test  tokens  are  included  in  the  latest  edition  of  the  catalogue. 

The  catalogue  contains  more  than  1250  photographs  and  8000  price  listings  in  up  to 
eight  different  grades  for  each  coin  ("Good"  through  "Mint  State  63"  or  "65"). 
Photographs  of  both  obverse  and  reverse  are  given  for  all  coin  types  of  the  decimal 
series  as  well  as  specifications.  Enlarged  photographs  of  major  die  varieties  are 
included  and  priced. 

A 25  page  introductory  section,  including  an  1 1 page  illustrated  grading  section,  and 
a section  on  the  manufacture  of  Canadian  coins,  begins  the  catalogue.  Tables  on  gold 
and  silver  content  of  coins  and  a three  page  glossary  of  numismatic  terms  conclude 
the  catalogue. 


Reviewed  by  Jerry  Remick 
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OVERSTAMPED  PAKISTAN  BANKNOTES 

Pakistan  has  regularly  overstamped  a quantity  of  its  banknotes  solely  for  the  use  of 
pilgrims  departing  for  Mecca.  These  are  no  longer  valid  in  Pakistan  itself,  but  can 
be  exchanged  in  Saudi  Arabia  for  local  currency. 


(Submitted  by  Reinhold  Jordan) 

******************************************************************** 


"NEUSILBER" 

The  term  "Neusilber"  (literally  "new  silver")  was  applied  to  an  alloy  of  copper,  nickel 
and  zinc  developed  in  Germany  in  the  second  half  of  the  19th  century.  Its  principal 
numismatic  use  was  for  medals,  but  there  are  coins  struck  in  it  as  well. 

(Submitted  by  Reinhold  Jordan) 

******************************************************************** 


SCOTTISH  BANKNOTE  FORGERIES 

During  the  Napoleonic  wars,  French  POWs  in  Edinburgh  Castle  forged  Scottish 
banknotes  which  members  of  the  prison  guard  smuggled  out  and  put  into  circulation. 

(Submitted  by  Reinhold  Jordan) 

******************************************************************** 
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Gerhard  Schon.  Postfach  71  09  08.  D-81459  Miinchen,  Germany:  WANTED  in 
uncirculated  condition:  BRAZIL  "Prova"  marked  coins  of  FAO  types  / ECUADOR 
1 Sucre  1992  / EL  SALVADOR  5 Centavos  1985  / HAITI  10  Centimes  1986  / 
JAMAICA  "Forestry  for  Development"  20  Cents  1981, 1982, 1984, 1987  / JAMAICA 
"World  Food  Day"  20  Cents  1984,  1985,  1988  / NICARAGUA  25,  50  Centavos  1983 
/ PANAMA  1/10,  1/4,  1/2  Balboa  1987,  1988  / PERU  Prooflike  (FDC)  sets  from 
1950  to  1970s  / URUGUAY  1/4,  1/2,  1 Gaucho  1992  bullion  coins.  Please  offer. 

Robert  A.  Plemmons,  219P  Berlin  Road  #143,  Cherry  Hill,  N.T  08034:  Research 
being  done  on  the  coins  of  Khwaresm  1917-19.  In  particular  am  interested  in  die 
varieties  for  2-1/2  and  5 tenga  pieces.  Die  varieties  include  mintmarks  which  may 
appear  on  either  side  of  the  sun  or  the  number  of  sun’s  rays,  the  placement  of  dates 
or  metal  use  be  it  brass,  copper  or  bronze.  Rubbings  of  the  coins  or  photographs 
would  be  appreciated.  Rubbings  and  photographs  of  cast  fakes  are  also  welcome  as 
are  obvious  fantasy  pieces.  Hopefully,  a reference  to  the  many  varieties  of  these 
pieces  can  be  compiled  for  study. 

Frank  R.  DeBartolo,  583  NW  Montevina  Dr.,  Port  St.  Lucie,  FL  34986:  I am 

requesting  contact  by  correspondence  with  any  knowledgeable  or  specialist  in  coinage 
of  the  Italian  States.  Please  write  with  details  of  your  knowledge  or  specialization  in 
this  collecting  field. 

Edward  J.  Moschetti,  P.  O.  Box  4094,  Pittsburgh,  PA  15201:  Have  for  trade 
"Disney"  silver  and  gold  proof  medals  as  struck  by  the  Rarities  Mint  of  California, 
also  "Looney  Tunes",  "Batman"  etc.  for  BU  and  proof  coins.  Send  a list  of  your 
offerings. 

Schon-Buchversand,  Postfach  71  09  08,  D-81459  Miinchen,  Germany: 

Announcing  our  stocklist  of  modem  world  coins.  Heavy  in  FAO  coins  (including 
FAO  collector  coins),  Olympic  Games  and  other  sports  coins,  patterns,  piedforts  and 
low  mintage  coins.  List  is  sent  out  free  upon  request  (please  state  fields  of  interest). 

Ralph  A.  Cannito,  Box  304,  Washington,  NJ  07822:  WANTED  - Islamic/ Arabic: 
all  hammered  silver  coinage  from  622  AD  to  1900  AD.  I am  especially  interested  in 
rupees,  multiple  and  Nazarana  rupees  of  Afghanistan,  Indian  Princely  States  and  the 
Mughal,  Ottoman  & Persian  Empires.  Buying  one  coin  or  a collection.  Dealer  and 
collector  offers  are  welcome.  ANA  R 068117. 

******************************************************************** 
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